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Oh how this spring of !ove resembleth 

‘Th’ uncertain glory of an April day, 
Which now shows all the beauty of the sun 
« Aad by and by a cloud takes all away!” 
‘Fry, Charles, fly instantly ; your safe 
happiness are at stake. 
fling, I prevented my father from visiting this room; 
and what a scene then!’ exclaimed Julia, as she en- 
tered and closed the door of the apartment. * Haste, 
Charles, haste, for the sake of life and love! 


this day expected to recognise the devoirs of some shoes—why, Julia, 1 should consider them almost 
*s regiments, and much 00 Coarse for travelling as the wife of a rebel. 


old captain in one of the king 
delay on your part will subject me to the agony of an 


interview.” She briefly repeated the cor 


she had had with her father; then hastily penned a 
| 


letter to him, declaratory of her decision and inten- 


ty and my | Changed her dress. 


By a little ingenious shuf- | 


" ° . 
tently laid it among them, and thus anticipated its 


delivery by many hours. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that Donnell did! 
not engage in his review of the papers: he flung) 
them aside—started up—called his servant, and de- 
sired him to proceed instantly to the house of George | 
| Wiseman, who acted as a peace-oflicer in the town, | 
and say that his presence, with a small military guard, | 


| 
was necessary. * Let not a second person know your 


errand,” said he; ** and be quick.” The old man 
then resumed his seat, and Julia entered, having | 


““What think you of me now, father? does this 
please you?” 

“By no means, girl; you were far fairer when I 
That gown is fitter for an 


| 
last looked upon you. 


lam ¢lopement than the reception of a lover; and these | 


* Your reproof is rather severe, sir,” said Julia, as 


wersation her consciousness of its applicableness suffused her 


cheeks with crimson. 


“Severe! yes, indeed, Julia; more severe than I 


tion to accompany Charles in his flight; and, having could have wished. But, to put an end to this farce, 


seale 
him. 
his aged brows were beaming with the expectation 


d it, hastened to procure the desired papers for, Know you that?" and he flung the letter on the table 
, < < 


He was still sitting as she had left him, and With a maddening emphasis. 


Julia seized it—held it at arm’s length before her 


of “the happiest change,” as he termed it, “that S¢@fce-believing eyes—stood statue-like for one ago- 


had hitherto gladdened his domestic life.” 


, ’ her— i g 2 ack > 
“ You have been rather long, Julia,” said he, as “er shrieked, and fell back into her chair. 


nised moment—clasped her trembling hands toge- 
Ere 


she entered; “but the key is rusty, from disuse, I bet father had left his seat, Charles, directed by the 


suppose, Ay, these are the very articles. You 


” What was 


** well-known voice,” entered the room. 


must know, Julia, that the captain is no prodigal— his life, if her's was in peril? He first seized the 
no builder of castles in the air; and, in such hands, S¥Ord that stood naked against the wall, and was 


these will be valuable. Now, let me just explain the about to address the father, when the door was open- 
difference between their fate in less experienced ed, and the clatter of bayonets was heard in the hall. 


. Yharle . re dheasontes, © 
hands. First—but you have not yet changed that Charles knew his own character. * And what, 


said 


unsuitable dress; go, go, and be expeditious; your he, ‘is the business of armed military here, if not to 
mother was rather tasty that way, too, you know, Secure my person?” There was little time for consi- 


Oh, could she but see Julia now, how blest would she |4etation—he darted forward into the entrance. 


be to witness her! But, ha! what have we here ? the 


* Seize him—he is a rebel! cried the father: 


address is Julia’s handwriting—one of her school |“ the blood of loyalty is on his hands 


letters, I presume; but, no, “tis quite fresh, and sealed, , 


as I live! Let me see’’—He opened and read, 
Dear Farner—For seven or eight days, Charles 
Jane Neville 
knew him among the wounded, as he lay at our door 
yn the fatal fifth. 
her to save the life of an old playmate, and a fellow- 
reature? That life is saved—must I add, for me? 
Ere you shall have received this, we shall be beyond 
he reach of vengeance. He has erred—so have the 
bravest and the best, at all tumes, and in all coun- 


Desmond has been under your roof. 


tries; but I feel L love him; that love is old as my | 


hildhood. Ought I to divide my hand and heart? 
No; it would be the cause of my misery ; and, know- 
ing your paternal affection, i venture to say, it would 
give you no ultimate happiness. Farewell, for awhile; 
and, among your thoughts of what you, no doubt, 


daughter, Jutta Donnent. 


Could I refuse my permission to | 


! Farewell, sweet spirit 


believe my imprudence, let there sometimes come | 
the redeeming one, that I still am your affectionate | 


**He is mine, he is mine—save him! save him! 
Julia exclaimed. 

“Nay,” said Charles, lifting his bold, but unim- 
passioned voice above the others, * he who first comes 
within the reach of this blade, adds one to my victims.” 

At the head of this military party, was a man whom 
we have had occasion to introduce, in the earlier por- 
tion of our narrative, to the reader, as an insurrec- 
tionary leader, and whose real character Charles now 
understood from Julia’s letter. ‘l'o the interference 
of such suborned villains has Ireland to ascribe most 
of those vampire misfortunes that, without breaking 
the dream of her insecure repose, sucked the life- 
blood from her veins. Charles Desmond instantly | 
recognised him, and saw the demon-sneer upon his 
lip, as if he would say, 


not in vain you die i 
li Eblis loves you half so well as 


** Soldiers, do your duty,” said Wiseman. At these 
words, Charles sprung forward with the ferocity of 


the tiger—covered his sword in the heart of the di- 

This was the letter which she had just written, and | rector, and resumed his position with sufficient acti- 
letermined to transmit through the post-office; but, | vity to keep the soldiers at bay. They were armed 
in the heedless hurry of her search for the papers, | only with bayonets, and, before they could succeed 
ind the confusion of her situation, she had inadver- in apprehending bim, two of them had mingled their 


blood with that of the treacherous spy. 


Further re- 
sistance was vain, indeed impossible, for he had been 
dangerously wounded. 

**As you are men,” said Charles, addressing the 
soldiers, * I conjure you to let me behold and em 
brace, once more, the idol of my affections.” 

* Bear him off, bear him off—the rebel! the mur 


derer !" exclaimed Donnell. 

“Oh, heed him not—he is cruel!" continued 
Charles—* and she—look, she is dying! she is dy- 
ing!” This unexpected and alarming scene had 


thrown Julia into an hysterical fit, from which she 
had not yet recovered. Charles made one effort to 
reach her, but the military dragged him back. 

* This,” said one of them, “is the rascal who at- 
tacked the main guard; d——n me, if we give him 
even praying time ;" 
the prison, where he had the additional misfortune 


and they pulled him along to 


| 
| to meet with many whom he had known in his na- 


tive village, and who had been cajoled by the same 
wretch. 

When Julia had recovered, she beheld the waste 
of blood that flowed around. ** What,” said she, * is 
Charles lost to me? is my love, and my hope, and 
my life sacrificed? then farewell home, and’—She 


| became inaudible as she rushed through the hall to 


the street, where the track of fresh blood-drops led 
her to the prison. There she was informed, by some 
of the spectators, of Charles's committal, and, gaz 
ing on the blood that spattered the entrance, suppli- 
cated admission. Here the scene became too melan- 
choly—too frantic for description; her prayers and 
exertions were fruitless; and, in despair and wretch- 
edness of heart, she saw the heavy door barred against 
her, and felt that he was for ever excluded from her 
sight. 

She would not return to a house which was no 
longer a home, but wandered about the country, par- 
ticularly that place whic h was so sacred to her, as the 
scene of her first love and her most unclouded re- 
collections. A settled delirium soon seized upon hei 
young mind; and, after a melancholy and short in- 
terval, she died, but not in the knowledge that her 
affectionate and unfortunate Charles, with his usual 
fearlessness, and the returning aid of * that untaught, 
which had, at one period, made 


innate philosophy,’ 
mankind generally the objects of his aversion, had 
perished under the hand of the law; and, in his last 
moments, ** sanctified,’ as himself joyfully exclaim- 
ed, *“ his dying lips with the name of the purest and 
fondest woman that ever lived.” 





THE ESSAYIST. 





RHYME AND REASON, 
He whose life has not been one continued monotony ; he 
who has been susceptible of different passions, opposite in 
their origins and effects, needs not to be told, that the same 


|| objects, the same scenes, the same incidents, strike us in a 


variety of lights, according to the temper and inclination 
with which we survey them. To borrow an illustration 
from external scenes—if we are situated in the ceatre of a 
shady valley, our view is confined and our prospect bound- 
ed; but if we ascend the topmost heights of the mountain 
by which that valley ts overshadowed, the eye wanders lux 
uriantly over a perpetual succession of beautiful objects, 


until the mental faculties appear to catch new freedom 
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(vom the extension of the sight; we breathe a purer air, and 
are inspired with purer ¢ motions, 

Thus itis with men who differ from each other in their 
astes, their studies, or their professions. They look on the 
ame external objects with a different internal perception ; 
and the view which they take of surrounding scenes ts beau- 
tified or distorted, according to their predominant pursuit, 
or their prevailing inclination 

We were led into this train of ideas by a visit which we 
lately paid to an old friend, who, from a strong taste for 
agricultural pursuits, has abandoned the splendour and 
absurdity of a town life, and devoted to the cultivation of a 
large farming establishment, in a picturesque part of coun- 
try, all the advantages of a strong judgment and a good 
education. His brother, on the contrary, who was a resi- 
dent at the farm during our visit, has less of sound under- 
standing than of ardent genius, and is more remarkable for 
the warmth of his heart than the soundness of his head. In 
short, to describe them in a word, Jonathan sees with the 
eye of a merchant, and Charles with that of an enthusiast; 


contrast between their tempers is frequently the theme of 


fonathan is aman of business, and Charles is a poet. 


onversation at the social meetings of the neighbourhood ; 
ind it is always found that the old and the grave shake 
their heads at the almost boyish enthusiasm of Charles; 
while the young and the imprudent indulge in severe sar- 
asins at the mercenary and unimspired moderation of his 
brother. All parties, however, concur in adimiring the un- 
interrupted cordiality which subsists between thew, and in 
laughing good-humouredly at the various whims and toibles 
of these opposite characters, who are known throughout 
the country by the titles of “ Khyme’ and “ Reason.” 

We arrived at the farm as Jonathan was sitting down to 
We 


old friend, now in the decline of life, answering so exactly 


his substantial breaktast were delighted to see our 
tie description oft ¢ owper, 


button'’d to the chin, 
and a warm beart within 


* An honest man close 
© Broad cloth without 


We felt an inward satisfaction in contemplating his frieze 
debut to 


oO, and in speculating upon the snows which five 


coat, whose we remember have witnessed five 


years 





additional winters had lett upou his head since our last in- 
terview. It was some time before we recovered sufliciently 


trom our revere to tuquire after the well-being ot our 
younger companion, who tad not yet made his appearance 
it the board 

“Ob!” said Jonathan, “ Charles is in his hey-day years ; 
we must indulge him tor the present; we can't expect such 
regularity from five-and-twenty as from six-and-fitty.”’ 

He had hardly done speaking, when a loud halloo sounded 
ts an avant-courier of Charles's approach, and in less than 
a minute he presented hiosell betore us 

“ Ten thousand pardons!’ he cried 

‘ One's enough,” said his brother 
said Charl 


‘ You're wet through,” said Jonathan, 


* Tve seen the finest sun-rise,” 


I'in all over rapture,” sand Rhyme 
“ You're all over dirt,” said Reason. 

With some difficulty Charles was persuaded to retire for 
the re-adjustment of his dress, while the old man continued 
his meal with a composure which proved he was not unused 
to the morning excursions of his volatile yoke-tellow By 
the time he bad got through his beetsteak and three co- 
lumns of the newspaper, Charles re-entered, and despatch- 
ed the business of eating with a rapidity in which many a 
modern half-starved rhymer would be glad to emulate him 
A walk was immediately proposed; but the one had scarce- 
ly reached an umbrella, and the other prepared bis manu- 
script book, when a slight shower of rain prevented our 
design 

“ Provoking,” said Rhyme 
* Good for the crop,” said Reason 
The shower, however, soon ceased, and a fine clear sun 
encouraged us to resume our ttentions, without tear of 
a second disappoimtment As we walked over the estate, 
we were struck with the improvements made by our friend 
both as regarded the comfort and the value of the property ; 
while now and then we could not suppress a smile, on ob- 
serving the rustic arbour which Charles had designed, or 
the verses which he had inscribed on our favourite old oak. 

It was determined that we should ascend a neighbouring 
hill, which was dear to us from its having been the princi- 
pal scene of our boyhood’s amusements. 

“* We must make haste,’ said Charles 


the view 


‘or we shall miss 


** We must make haste,”’ said Jonathan, “ or we shall 
catch cold on our return.” 

Their actions seemed always to amalgamate, though 
their motives were always dierent. We observed a tenant 
of our triend ploughing a sinall field, and stopped a short 
time to regard the contented appearance of the man, and 
the cheertul whistle with which he called to his cattle, 

* Beatus ule qui procul negotus,” said the poet 

‘ A poor team, though, said his brother 

Our attention was next excited by a level meadow, whose 
green hue, set off by the mixture of the white fleeces ol a 
beautiful flock of sheep, was, to the observer of nature, a 
more enviable sight than the most studied landscape of the 
artst’s pencil, 

** Lovely colours !"' ejaculated Charles 
* Fine mutton,”’ observed Jonathan. 

“ Delighttul scene for a rustic hop!” cried the enthusiast. 
“1am thinking of planting hops,” said the farmer 


We reached the summit ot the hill, remained tor 


aud 
some moments in silent admuation of One of the most va 
riegated prospects that ever the country preseuted to the 
contemplation of its most ardent admirer. The mellow 
and there with 





verdure of the meadows, mtermingled he 
the sombre appearance ot ploughed tand, the cattle reclin- 
ing m the shade, the cottage of the rustic peeping trom be- 
hind the screen of a luxunant hedge, tormed a loul-cnsem- 
ble which every eye must admire, but which few pens can 
describe 

© A delightful landscape!” 

* A rich soil,’ 


** What scope for description 


said Charles 
sau Jonathan 
' cried the first. 
“ What scope tor improvement!” returned the second. 

As we returned, we passed the cottage ot the peasant 
whom we had seen at tus plough in the morning Lhe ta- 
mily were busily engaged in their several domestic occu- 
pations. One htth chubby-taced rogue was conducting 
Dobbin to his stable, another was helping his sister to « oop 
up the poultry, and a third was :ncarcerating the swine, 
who made 4 vigorous resistance agamst thew youthtul an- 
tagonist. 

* Tender!” cried Rhyme—he was listening to the night- 


ale. 





“Very tender!’ replied Keason—he was looking at 
the pigs. 

As we drew near home, we met an old gentleman walk 
ing with his daughter, between whom and Charles a reci 


The 


evenmg prevented much conveisation, but the tew words 


procal attachment was said to exist lateness of the 


which were spoken again brought into contrast the oppo- 
site tempers of my triends 

* A tine evening, madam,” said the man of sense, and 
bowed. 

| shall see you to-morrow, Mary 


* said the lover, and 


pressed her hand 
We looked back upon ber as she left us 
Atter a pause—" She is an angel!” sighed Charles 
She is an heiress,’ observed Jonathan 
“She has ten thousand pertections !” cried Rhyme 
* She has ten thousand dollais,” said Reason 
We left them the 
speculations on the causes which enabled such union of 


For our- 


next morning, and spent some days in 
affections to exist with such diversities of taste. 
selves, we must confess, that while Reason has secured our 
esteem, Rhyme has run away with our hearts; we have 
sometimes (hough! with Jonathan, but we have always fel 


with Charles 





YOUTHFUL PRIENDSHIPS. 


Youth, the season of unsuspecting opeuness and 


{ disinte- 


rested zeal, of buoyant hope and cheerful confidence, pre- 
sents to us the happiest division in the lifeefman. Ambi 
tion has, as vet, exercised but little influence, and pride 


sustained but few disappointments. Temper is not yet em- 
bittered by unexpected frustration, nor is exertion checked 
by insuperable competition. Animated by the gay perspec 
tive of future prospects, youth ever casts off the conscious- 
ness of care; and, m the contemplation of happiness, pre- 
sent or to come, delights to dwell upon the glittering scene 
of promise and expectation. Associated in the enjoyment 
of these exhilarating ideas with others, sharing equally the 
gladness and the glory of its hopes, it pursues with avidity 
the same path, which leads to the stations of distinction, 


Phe 


struggle is that of sport, and, like it, concludes with satistac- 


and opens to future views of elevation and of honour 


‘thon: the witnesses of the contest. the partners in the suc- 


cess, and the least prosperous in the fortune of the fray 
unite to revivify dejected hope, and rekindle the spirit ‘ 
emulation, The influence which this re ciprocal commen; 
cation of sentiment, this continual contact of mental power 
and acquirement, possesses over our soc lety, ts unlimited 
it binds the most distant in the closest union to one another 
and first discovers to them the necessity and the usefulnes- 
of mutual dependence. For within this varied scene of ex 
ertion and inactivity, there alw ays will be those who pre 

forward with impatience to the different degrees of mer 
aud reputation; while there will be others, who as eager); 


of al 


decline the restraint of application and the sacrifice 
straction; who depend for present assistance and freedor 
from labour on the efforts of the studious, for whom, in 
atter-days, they rationally hope to reserve due tributes o! 
gratitude and esteem, anxiously considering the succes 

and tame ot their Iriends as involved in the event of ever: 
action over which their interest and inclination enjoy eve 

i parts tl control; since, in the pertect exercise ot genun 
friendship, no advantage can attend e1ther party im whic 
both do not equally participate; for surely they shall by 


strong in the strength, wealthy in the wealth, and power 


fulin the influence of each other; their friends! ip sha 





change storms and tempests int aflections to a day « 


sunshine, and out of darkness and confusion of thought 


shall bring daylight on the understanding But there ar: 
many connexions, less interested in the commencement 
which may prove more beneficial in the event; for such a 
are founded on personal pre dilection, or intellectual appre 


ciation, are secured by atiection, and confirmed by respect 





These have been known to survive the sprightliness ar 
the prime of life, and remain constant even to “the mui 
murs of peevishness and the dreams of dotace;”’ ull, whe: 


those aged companions have shaken off their load of years 


and gone to rest iu the peacetulness of the tomb, the me 
mory ot their virtue ts bequc athed as a monitor to survis 
ing friends, and a cheering director to re-union in a hap 
pier world 

It there is felic ity in cherishing the social tendencies o! 
the human heart, or if there is advantage im cultivating thr 
social relations of human lite, how sincere and pure a plea 
sure we feel in perusing the simple dialogues of the Romar 
philosopher, which perpetuate the me mory of the best and 


filled 


wonder—who have displayed, even in chains and in deat 


wisest men, who have the world with history anc 
the power of attachment and the spell of aflection, and lef 
to posterity the sense of that sublime cone rosity and mora 
beauty, which is calculated to produce the most beneticial! 
effects both on the state of general soc iety and the constitt 

tion of individual sensibility But these ancient pairs, a 
their conduct toward each other was influenced by esteen 
and love, so their actions in the world were govermwed by 


unblemished imtegrity; the course of their happy and he 
nourable days terminated, as they commenced, in the lig! 
For to them what was more beautiful than virtue 


} 
ts; 


ot virtue 
It refined their intentions, and sublimed their thoug 
endued them with dignified notions of their relative siti 


tions, and spread a sanctity over that closest and centle 


of all endearments, the bosom friend 


It is a chastening task to review the steady friendship 


of such venerable characters; but to calculate on each in 


pulse or caprice whi h excite and regulate our age of e1 


thusiasm, would be the wildest among the absurdities « 


cold speculation To measure the ardour which hurri¢ 
forward the execution of precipitate designs and the de 
claration of incautious Opinions, is to attempt impossibil 
ties, and struggle against the laws of reason. For the com 
mencement has been appropriately termed the romance o 
lite: its most unaccustomed scenes are succeeded by ne 
velties more unexpected; the transitions and the change 
in its situations are rapid and brilliant; admiration ts at 
tracted by the lustre of dazzling possession, and raptur 
elicited im the delight of luxurious gratification But th 
erves only to disguise its ow: 


the 


splendour of the pageant 
next sti 





since 


unsubstantial and transitory nature, 
existence reduces the aspiring and unequal thoughts 

man to a level with the sober realities of common lile. H 
now discovers the capriciousness of accidental intimacy 
the possibility of frieadships being obliterated ; the warmt 
of feeling frozen into courteous tormality; and the una 
fected zealous eagerness of regard checked and bridled inte 


He sees men lo kin 


berate caution 


abroad int 





managed condescension 
the world with circumspect reserve and de! 


reposing confidence in no assistance and fidelitw but the 


own—themselves the little centres of t te 


eir narrow cvs 
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he sole objects of their solicitude and labour. Under such | 
mpressions, without great violence, he may in some re- 
pects compare such a state of society to that of the an- 
cient barons, when “‘ every man’s house was lis castle,”’ + 
and his sword the only means which the occasion and the 
law allowed him for defence. He may, indeed, think him- 
self free from personal violence, at least possessed of sutli- 
cient remedies for such abuses; but he will discover a pain- 
ful reality, that he is scarcely free from msidious circum- 
vention, and barely protected from treagherous importunt- 
ty: he may be stung by the lifeless adder, which he had 
imprudently warmed on his bearth; he may be plundered 
by the houseless steward, to whose hands he had confided 
the advancement and preservation of his wealth. From this 
sickening view of worthlessness and corruption, he will 
look with transport to the days that are gone, when the ad 
vanced experience of life had not as yet disclosed the alloy 
which lurked beneath so brilliant, yet so slight a covering, 
so near the surface ; the brightness of which was so speedily 
tarnished, and the substance so easily worn away He 
will find the consolation of this bitter season, in early re- | 
collections connected with tormer pleasures, unsullied and | 
without alloy; far different from those transitory enjoy- 
ments, so happily compared to the crackling of burning 
thorns, the sound of which is just heard as it is silenced— | 
the flame just seen as it sinks into ashes | 
From such prospects we have ventured to remove the | 
veil which the thoughtlessness ot boy hood spreads across | 
the range of its vision. If their aspect is calculated to check | 
mpatience for that [freedom from restraint, which presents 
uself with unreal attractions to the imagmation; tt their de | 
scription tends to recall the fancy trom that eccentricity to } 
which it had been propelled in search of treasures without 
value, and objects without existence, to its natural course, 
» determine the relative proportion of happiness and mi 
sery allotted to the young and to the oli—we shall rest sa- } 
tisfied with the picture we have drawn; and im the hope 
that it will attach the memory and the affections of those i 
for whom it is designed, to the scenes and associations of 
heir early days, we are content to resign it to their hands 
without adding another embellishment, which may endan- 


cer the reputation, or weaken the impression of our labour 





DEFERRED ARTICLES. 





LAWS OF HONOUR, 


A DUEL was lately fought at Startbourg between two la 
lies, one French and the other German, ou a quarrel about 
young minature painter Phe combatants met, pistol m 
hand, and each attended by a temale second. The German 
Was turious, and imsisted on fighting muzzle to muzzle , but 


the Frenchwoman, regulating ler conduct by the advice of 


her second, stood out for twenty-five paces hey fired 
torether, and missed. The German then insisted on thei 
pproaching, and firmg unt either tell The seconds 


iowever, now inte:posed, and declaring that the laws of 


jonour Were satisfied, took away the pistols, and the affair 
ended; but without any apology. The tar Frenchwoman, 
before leaving the ground, handsomely professed herself 
not actuated by any personal hostility. ‘* She had thought 
t due to her honour to take a shot with the German; but 
now that the affair was at an end, the lady was welcome to 

© miniature pamter, whom she had torbidden her pre- 

ice that very morning. The German was a baroness 


j 


tithe Frenchwoman the wife of a general of division. 





ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO, 


fhe following, from a paper published in London in 
724, will sllustrate the difference between th present times 
and a ceatury past: ‘ Tuesday January 1723. On Sunday 
woman was seized near London-wal! for wearing agown 
aced with calico; and being brought betore a magistrate 
nd refusing to pay the penalty inflicted by the statute, 
¢ was committed to the compter.” The importation of 


tton wool last year, exceeded twenty nine million pounds 





What would the good lady say to the magistrate if she 
uld return and see the cotton articles now im us¢ What 
as Manchester in those days 
Married at Bristol, Master Daniel Fish, aged cightec: 
» Mrs. Neoma Small, aged forty-five, more or less, after a 


eo tad sentimental court hip of no time at al! 


THE SERENADE, 
The maiden paused, as if again 
She thought to catch the distant strain 
With head upraised, and look intent 
‘Aud ear and eve atientive | 
“ And locks flung ba k, and lips apart 
* Like movument ot Gieciagn art.” 
Anna, list! the zephyrs play 
Over the blue wave fleetly ; 
And the boatinan’s distant roundelay 
Breaks on the still night sweetly. 


Ope the casement—open wide— 

Let us drink the mooubeam’s light 
Like a proudly -glitt ring bride 

Rides she through the clouds of night 
O ‘us sweet—the hour | 

Lhe lovely hour of placid even 
Thus tu let our spits rove, 


Nature sleeps—and all around 

\ holy stience spreads her reign 
Save the sheep-beil, not a sound 

ls heard along the tranquil plain, 


While the halcyon calm we view, 
Anxious cares and troubles tly 

We the bliss that’s past renew— 
Breathe to absent love a sigh 

a lute—1I heard its tone— 

Again the sound salutes my eat 


Thus that Joys rude might to cheer 


Anua, list, | pray — 
Sultiy steals the melody — 


Floating o'er the silent sea 





TIME’S CLLANGES, 


There was a child, a helpless child 

Full of vam fears and tancies wild 

Lhat often we pt, aud sometines smile 
{ pou tts mother's breast; 

I eebly its meanings stammered out 

And tottered tremmblingly about 

no wider world without 

Its little home of rest 


There was a boy, a light-heart boy 

One whom no troubles could aunoy 

Save some lost sport, or shattered toy 
bh orgotteu mw an hour; 

No dark remembrance 

No tuture tear his path could dim, 

But joy betore his eyes would swim 
Aud hope rise like a tower 


There was a youth, an ardent youth 
Full of high promuse, courage, truth , 


Save love's sweet wounds ak 
He thought but of two soft bluc eves, 
He sought no gain but beauty’s prize, 
Aud sweeter held love 
Than music's sottest tone, 


There was a man, a wary man, 
Whose bosom nursed full many a plan 
For making lile’s contracted span 

4 path of gam and vould 


And how to swell his shining heap 
And how the wealth acquired to keep 


There was an old, old, gray-haired on 
On whom had tourscore 
Their work appointed, and had spun 
His thread of lite so fine, 
That scarce its thin line could be seer 


And with the slightest touch 


contrasts to create 





in his different state, 
The others pathways shun 





who did roads attain 





li they were true and rightly spent, would ra 
A flowery spring in the midst of January ; 
Celestial ministers, with crystal cups, 


THE FIREMAN. 


Talk of the courage of cavaliers and warriors! It is al 


well enough, and it arises from very strong causes: fame 





admiration, tortune promotion and renown, are betor: 


the soldier, and he would be a mere clod were not his shout 


onward the admiration of the beautiful 


song; his name goes abroad 





in the world, and his life forms a portion of history. Human 
existence beimg no great afiair,it is no wonder that man 
should risk it under such powerful mducements 

But look at the intrepidity ef the fireman—mght after 


night rushing to scenes of danger and 


alarm ; mounting the 





blazing pile, and groping through the dense smoke ; every 
step uncertain, and every motion perious! And all this 
too, in darkness and solitude, for tis companions are too 
busy in the same duty to admire his exploits, and applaud 
his heroism. He may walk along the verge of the burnin 
roof and plunge amidst the dames, to save helpless women 
and children—-he may exhibit the self-possession of a 
Cesar, the impetuous heroism of a Hannibal, or the hu 
manity of a Bayard, and yet the world knows nothing about 
it. The next day finds him engaged m his ordinary busi 

ness, and as he walks along he is not pointed out and ad 

mired by the crowd—the monsirat r digito” appertains 
notto him; an lyet who can there be more worthy ot ad 

miration ? Worldly renown and worldly promotion do not 
follow in consequence of his intrepidity ; he is not lauded 


in the gazettes of the day, nor us bis name recorded m his 


tory ; even emolument, the most paltry of all rewards, is 


not awarded to his services. And yet, where shall we look 


lor more generous self devotion, more manly perseverance 
more exalted courage Not m the battle-teld, or on the 
ocean—not m the storming of a fortress, norm the struggl+ 
with a tempest —and where else can we look for the 


parallel Mora. Cour 





VICISSITUDES OF PORTUNE, 


The criminal court of justice of Corsica was lately occu 
pied with the tral of a case, which presents some curions 
and romantic circumstances About the year seventeer 
hundred and sixty, anative of Corsica, named Franceschini 
on his return trom Sardimia, where be had just been mar 
ried, was captured by an Algerme corsair, who conducted 
both himself and his wite to Algters, where they were ex 
posed for sale as slaves, and purchased by a teh inhabitant 
He had humanity enough, however, not to separate the 
newly married paw I hey had three « uldren, two boys and 
a daughter named Davia. Franceschi contrived to get into 
the good graces of his master, amassed a large fortune, and 
obtained permission to return to Corsica with his family 
He had scarcely, however, set sail, before he was again 
captured, his treasure taken trom bun and he and his fa 
mily carried captive to Morocco Franceschi was again 
very fortunate, however md was prese nied to the empe 
ror, who evinced great partiality for his daughter Davia 
then about seven vears old Though he was loaded with 
honours and riches, the love of country pre vailed over his 
ambition, and he asked as a favour of the « mperor, that he 
might be allowed to return—to which the latter consented 
on condition that Davia should remam When Frances 
chini returned home, he began to teel uneasy at the idea 
that his daughter should be unmured im a ser aglio; and 


having armed a vessel, he agam set sail tor Morocco, with 


the mtention of carrying away a prince of the unperal fa 
mily, in order that he might obtain bis daughter m ex 
change He landed at Salee, but wa uddeuly attacked 
with disorder, and died Some vears elapsed, and Davia 
after numberless vicissitudes 1d become empress of M 


rocco, and her mother and her two sons went there to se 
her, and resided with her some time Davia died in 1802 
of the plag i¢, and her son Augustin possessed himself of 
her riches, and returned home Iwo vears afterwards, he 
suspected that his nephew Jacque s Marie, had robbed hin 
of five hundred piastres, and he therefore brought him be 
fore the above court on this charge The court, however 


rcquitted Marie, and he was set at liberty 


At a court-martial, a young Irish officer, when questio: 


ed whether he had not given the le to a certam person, re 


plied No: Lonly said that either he or the colonel ha 


told and that | was sure it wasn tthe colone! 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
STANZAS. 


I cannot speak ip joyous strain 

Of youthful pleasure’s rosy chain, 
For to my wild and changeful song 
No tones save those of pain belong. 


Why is it thus? has nought of joy 
Been mingled in my cup of life? 

Have I but found this earthly scene 
A dreary waste of pain and strife 

Oh, seldom does the hand of heaven 
A child of earthborn sorrow bless 

With such sweet joy as has been given 
To me, in all its sweet excess. 

Why is it, then, that notes of wo 

Are all that from my lyre will flow ? 


’ 


Oh, ‘tis because in joyous hours, 
When all around is glad and gay, 

I think not of the fragile flowers 
The muse has scattered in my way 


Though o’er her sunny path the muse 
May sprinkle flowers of varied hues ; 
And image forms of life and light, 
And beauty, to her votary’s sight 

Yet vain the art—there are for me 
Forms brighter in reality. 


Oh, not to glad and joyous hearts 
The glorious wealth of song is given ; 
But when each transient joy departs, 
Like flowers betore the tempest driven 
And when from earth we turn away, 
With faded hopes and feelings riven, 
Then poesy, with soothing sway, 
Comes like a messenger from heaven. 





VILLAGE TALES. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
SOLITUDE. 


Tuere was bustle and commotion in the village of M—— 
It was just about sunset. The labourers were returning to 
their peaceful homes; their wives and daughters were 
standing at the doors or on the lawns to welcome them; 


the boys were let loose from school; and, in short, it was 





|| thing went on as though it were conducted by an invisible 


{agent. From the important air of old Martin the steward, 


it might be pretence, as no hint from him ever escaped to 
confirm the supposition, and examination and cross-exami- 
nation availed nothing with him or his assistants. Don’t 

know, was all the answer obtained by the querists for the 
| name of the coming resident, and it was true from all ex- 


| cepting the old steward, who was the only participator m 


| the secret. The only one in the village who seemed unin- 
terested in this important aflair, was a young gentleman 
| who had resided for some months in the village, and was 
generally spoken of as the young artist from the city. He 


| had excited some curiosity at first, but as he had always 


appeared what he represented himself—a student, who 
wished to reside in the country for a time, to recruit his 
health and perfect himself in his studies, he was soon con- 
sidered as one of the village, and none suspected him of be- 
He had obtained a few 


' 


ing the confident of the steward. 
scholars in drawing among the richer inhabitants, which 
employed him for a few hours in the day; the rest of his time 
was apparently devoted to study, or solitary rambles, to 
sketch from nature landscapes for his pupils to copy. His 
manners were reserved and somewhat haughty, and, in 
spite of his tall handsome figure and pale interesting coun- 
|}tenance, the village belles, piqued at his indiflerence to 


rent poverty by no means contributed to dispel. But there 
was one among his pupils who thought diflerently : she was 
his favourite, and none wondered at it, for Ellen Maynard 
was the sweetest and most engaging maiden that ever 
danced upon village green. She had been an orphan from 
‘early childhood, and from her smallness of stature and 
elasticity of step had obtained the name of fairy Ellen 


But ber character will be better known trom the following 


, letter written by our young artist to a friend: 


the very witching hour of idleness, when trifles excite the) 


interest of the curious crowd, and the slightest event is 
deemed the forerunner of “ things of mighty import.” But 
the occurrence which now disturbed the serenity of the 
little village could scarcely be called a trifle: it was nothing 
less than the arrival of a messenger to the steward of Haw- 
thorn-Place, to announce that the house, which had remain- 
ed uninhabited for nearly three years, was about to be oc- 
cupied by a stranger. Who could it be? was the question. 
The owner, a man of immense wealth, seldom came to visit 
it. He was a mérchant in a large city, at least sixty miles 
off; a singular old fellow, who cared very little for any 
thing but business, hated moving from place to place, and, 
from the distance of the village from any commercial town, 
probably thought of his property in it as rather an incum- 
brance than any thing else. It had been bequeathed to him 
by a distant relation, and after advertising it for sale tor 
some months without finding a bidder, he had remained in 
quiet possession of it, contented with receiving once in three 
months from the honest old steward, accounts of the rents, 
profits of the farm, &c. All the wisdom of the villagers could 
not discover who the new owner could be. Some hinted 
that the property had been disputed and recovered by a 
nearer relation than the late claimant. Others, that a son 
of his had mysteriously disappeared in his infancy—was 


supposed dead—and had come to life again, from pure re- | 


gret that so handsome a place should be tenantless. None 


surely could be mad enough to buy a farm without seeing | 


it, and all were ready to aver that no stranger had visited 
it in along time. Curiosity was busy in conjectures upon 
the subject for nearly a fortnight, but as it could not be sa- 
tisfied, it, at last, in a great measure died away; though it 
was said that scandal had given place to wonder in the 
weekly tea-parties of the old women; that some had sick- 
ened from curiosity, and one old maid had actually dis- 
missed her physician and overcome a nervous disorder 
which had troubled her seven years, for fear she should die 
before she arrived at the truth of the matter. 

In the meanwhile workmen arrived at the place, altera- 
tions were made in the house, improvements on the farm, 
neat, handsome furniture replaced the old, and still every 


* Dear Geornce—lI am at present residing in one of the 
swectest little spots in this western world. It is situated 
on the banks ofa beautiful river, and is surrounded on three 
sides by thick woods. 1 am tired and disgusted with a 
world in which | have met nothing but disappomtment, 
and I think | could live and die here without a wish ever to 
see itagain. You know my passion for long solitary jour- 
neys on horseback: in one of them, Providence, or, as you 
would call it, chance, directed me here. It was a delightful 
afternoon, and leaving the choice of the road to my faith- 
ful horse, he conducted me through a path in the woods to 
this charming vale. [| was at the entrance of the village. 
On one side was a thick hedge of hawthorn; and alighting 
trom my horse, that he might browse the green grass, and 
climbing the hedge very valiantly, | looked over, and oh, 
such a beautiful group met my view, that I thought myself 
for a moment under some enchantment. Several pretty 
children, from five to eight years of age, were gathering the 
flowers which grew in rich profusion around ; some still 


younger were playing on the grass. A few grown lads and 
lasses were sitting on rural benches, laughing and chatting 
in the exuberance of innocent mirth; and one young girl 
was wreathing the flowers gathered by the children into 
various fantastic shapes, and laughing at her own ingenuity, 
as she twisted them with the glossy ringlets of the little 
ones, and fastened them amid her own dark curls, She 
was a perfect Hebe ; as light and airy as a vision of fancy, 
and graceful as Venus herself. She seemed the divinity 
of the little party, and I soon discovered that it was to cele- 
brate her birth-day they had assembled together. I intro- 
duced myself as Edgar Newton, a young artist, and was 
received very cordially by the young men, and presented 
to the maidens 

Addressing an elderly woman, who proved to be the 
aunt of my Hebe, I asked her if I could be accommodated 
in the village; and she directed me to a small house kept 
by an old lady, who professed to have rooms to let, and, 
taking one of them with my usual promptitude, I found my- 
| have announced myself as teacher of 
drawing, and the dear bewitching Ellen is one of my 


self quite at home. 
scholars. She is quite an heiress, and can do pretty much 
as she pleases with the old folks; and it is her pleasure to 
take two lessons a day, that she may improve rapidly. If] 
were not the most modest fellow in the world, | should say— 
but never mind—capricious, wild and volatile as she is, she 
is one of the most fascinating vixens | ever met with. She 
sings like an angel the simplest songs in the world, weeps 
at the melody of her own voice, and then laughs at herself 


for weeping. She will listen for hours to my descriptions 


he was thought to know more than he chose to tell; but still | 


their charms, regarded him with dislike, which his appa- | 


|| of fine paintings, explanations of the art, and then ask me 

H with an arch look, what | have been talking about? But it 
jis evident she treasures up every word, as she makes the 
, most astonishing progress in the art. I am in love with 
| her, George, seriously in love; and if she will love me, for 
|myself, I shall be the happiest man upon earth. I wish you 
to assist me in a plan I have devised, the particulars of 
which I shall inform you in my next. Good by. E. W.”’ 
| Ellen Maynard had not arrived at the age of seven- 
teen without admirers. The spruce doctor had long been 
anxious to obtain her smiles, and the bashful curate had 
sighed at an immeasurable distance, happy if she but looked 
at him, and if she spoke to him, inspired. But all offers 
had been decidedly rejected. She seemed too happy in 
her own freedom te yield to the dominion of the arch god 

and had not our Edgar most opportunely arrived at 
'M , Ellen would inevitably have been at last an old maid 

But he did arrive, and with all the ardour and rashness of 
her age and nature did Ellen love him. He was superior to 
her former companions in intellect, and as she reczived his in- 
structions, she felt that new worlds were opened to her view 
She read with avidity the books he gave her, she sung to 
his flute, and was astonished herself at the rich sweetness 
of her own voice, She knew that she loved, but she durst 
not believe herself beloved. She thought him too far above 
her in genius and intellect to think of her as a wife; and 
she felt that to be near him, to hear his conversation, and 
receive his approbation, were to her happiness supreme 





What a change does this all-engrossing passion make in 
the heart of woman! Man loves—is disappointed—and 
But woman, the moment in which she con 
|fesses to herself that she loves, is a changed being. Hei 
former amusements afford her no pleasure; she wonders 
how she ever could have been happy without some one to 
love. She thinks not of the future, and the present is one 
| long dream of indescribable happiness. So it was with 

Ellen. But one day Edgar slightly hinted to her that the 
time of his departure was approaching. The thought was 
horror to her; it had never occurred to her before, and 
now it rendered her miserable. She had naturally a strone 
mind, and she contrived to answer bim calmly ; but Edgar 
knew well the heart of woman, and he read in her chang- 
ing colour and fixed eye enough to satisfy his hopes. “ She 
loves me, dear George,” he wrote in his next letter to his 
friend. ‘I drew the confession from her last night, in the 
little walk by the hedge I have so often mentioned. Jam 
loved for myself alone; she thinks I am poor and friend- 
less, but she says she owns enough for us both. Whata 
competency '!—a small cottage with a little farm of about 
three acres. Well, she shall be the happiest woman in the 
world. I have obtained the consent of the old people, and 
we are to be married soon. 


loves again. 


I shall expect your presence 
at the wedding, and, in the meantime, your assistance in 
the plan I mentioned in my last.” ; 

What this plan was, if our reader has not hae wit enough 
to guess, he must wait patiently until we are at liberty to 
disclose it. 

Great rejoicings were preparing in the village, for non¢ 
was so beloved as Ellen; and though many, a little envious, 
perhaps, sneered at her choice, yet a wedding was a merry 
event, and looked forward to with joy by all. ; 

During the courtship of our two lovers the great house 
had been but little thought of, but as it was now finished 
and declared ready for the reception of the owner, curiosi 
Old Martin re 
ceived information that the gentleman would arrive on the 
eighth of September. It happened to be the appointed wed- 
ding-day of Ellen. It arrived at last—a beautiful bright 
morning. The church was decorated with greens. The Little 
favourites of Ellen were up with the dawn, gathering daisies 
The bride-maids 
were busily engaged in ornamenting their dresses and an- 
ticipating the pleasures of the day 


ty was again awakened respecting him. 


and other flowers to strew in her path. 


There were two young 
girls, friends of Ellen, who were to officiate as bride-maids 
The brother of one of them was to be groomsman; and it 
appeared that Edgar had forgotten to engage another 
* Strange!” said the girls to each other; “ whatshall wedo?” 
About ten o'clock, a plain, neat, green barouche, entirely 
new, Was seen to drive up to the door of the manor, and 
an under-sized gentleman, of about twenty-eight or thirts 


years old, alighted, and announced himself as Mr. George 
Newby. 
the villagers thronged to pay him their respects and satisfy 
their curiosity. 

Hearing of the approaching wedding, he expressed a wis! 


The servants pressed forward to receive him 
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to entend, wash to the delight of the old aunt of Ellen, who I “1 never believe more than half what the world says,’ 
He conversed freely || observed Candour. 


said he was a perfect gentleman. 
with Edgar, as being from the same city as himself, and 
offered to stand up as groomsman. All matters being ar- 
ranged, the party proceeded to the church. After the vene- 
rable old pastor had concluded the simple service, and the 
bride had gone through the customary forms, the whole 
party, by the invitation of Mr. Newby, proceeded to Haw- 
He ordered refreshments to be prepared, 


thorn-Place. 


and leading Ellen to the head of the table, welcomed her | 


to her own house. The surprise was universal. 


: : | 
“ Yes,” said Edgar, “ it is true, my friends, Mr. Newby 
3 my friend, and has assisted me in preparing this surprise | 


for my beloved Ellen, who, in loving me for my self, has 
filled the measure of my happiness. | will live in the midst 
of my tenants, making their happiness my own; and in 
choosing their favourite Ellen for my wife, 1 am sure of 


their approbation, my own felicity, and, if | read her bright 


yes aright, that of my sweet Ellen.” z. 








SKETCHES OF ENGLISH SOCIETY. 





FROM A LATE LONDON PERIODICAL. 


MAD-—QUITE MAD. 
Great wits are sure to madness near allied.” 


Ir has frequently been observed that genius and madness 
we nearly allied ; that very great talents are seldom found 
maccompanied by a touch of insanity, and that there are 
few bedlamites who will not, upon a close examination, dis- 
play symptoms of a powerful, though ruined intellect. Ac- 
cording to this hypothesis, the flowers of Parnassus must 
be blended with the drugs of Anticyra; and the man who 
feels himself to be in possession of very brilliant wits, may 
onclude that he is within an ace of running out of them. 
Whether this be true or false, we are not at present dis- 
posed to contradict the assertion. What we wish to notice 
is, the pains which many young men take to qualify them- 
selves for bedlam, by hiding a good, sober, gentlemanlike 
understanding, beneath an assumption of thoughtlessness 
and whim. It is the received opinion among many, that a 
man’s talents and abilities are to be rated by the quantity 
of nonsense he utters per diem, and the number of follies 
he runs into per annum. Against this idea we must enter 
yur protest; if we concede that ev ery real genius is more 
r less a madman, we must not be supposed to allow that 
every Sham madman is more or less a genius. 

In the days of our ancestors, the hot-blooded youth, who 
threw away his fortune at twenty-one, his character at 
twenty-two, and his life at twenty-three, was termed “a 
* an honest fellow,” 


eood fellow,” “nobody's enemy but 


his own.”’ In our time, the name is altered; and the fa- 
shionable, who squanders his father’s estate or ruins his 
best friend, who breaks his wife's heart at the gaming- 
table, and his own neck at a horse-race, escapes the sen- 
tence which morality would pass upon him, by the plea of 
macy. ‘ He wasa rascal,” says common sense. “ True,”’ 
says the world; “ but he was mad, you know, quite mad.” 

We were lately in company with a knot of young men 
vho were discussing the character and fortunes of one of 
eir own body, who was, it seems, distinguished for his 
proficiency in the art of madness. 

“ Harry,” said a young sprig of gentility, “ have you 
eard that Charles is in prison?” 

* [heard it this morning,”’ drawled the exquisite—“ how 
stressing! I have not been so burt since poor Angelica— 
Poor Charles has been too flighty 
observed 


is bay—broke down 
“His wings will be clipped for the future,” 
oung Caustic. 
He has been very imprudent,”’ said young Candour. 
| inquired of whom they were speaking. 
‘Don’t you know Charles Gally’" said the exquisite, 
eudeavouring to turn in his collar; * Not know Charles 
“ He is 


e best fellow breathing; only lives to laugh and make 


(ally ?”’ he repeated, with an expression of pity. 
5 pity 


thers laugh; drinks his two bottles with any man, and 

‘ides the finest horse I ever saw—next to my Angelica. 

Not know Charles Gally? why every body knows him! he 

sso amusing! ha! ha!—and tells such admirable stories! 

ha'—often have they kept me awake’—a yawn— | 
when nothing else could.” 


* Poor fellow!” said his lordship. ‘‘I understand he’s 


mie for ten thousand 


** He that has not a farthing,” said Caustic, “ cares little 
whether he owes ten thousand or five.” 

* Thank heaven!" said Candour, “ that will never be the 
case with Charles: he has a fine estate in Leicestershire.” 
Mortgaged for half its value,”’ said his lordship. 

A large personal property !” 

* All gone in annuity bills,” said the exquisite. 

A rich uncle, upwards of fourscore |" 

He'll cut hiw off with a shilling,” said Caustic 

Let us hope he may reform,” sighed the hypocrite. 
‘ And sell the pack,” added the nobleman. 

And marry,” continued the dandy 

“ Pshaw!” cried the satirist, * he will never get rid of his 
habits or his hounds.” 

“ But he has an excellent heart,” said Candour 

* Excellent,” repeated his lordship, unthinkingly. 

* Excellent,” lisped the fop, efleminately. 

“ Excellent,” exclaimed the wit, ironically 

We took this opportunity to ask by what means so excel- 
lent a heart and so bright a genius had contrived to plunge 
him into these disasters. 

** He was my friend,”’ replied his lordship, “ and a man 
of large property ; but he was mad—quite mad. | remem- 
ber his leaping a lame pony over a stone-wall, simply be- 
cause Sir Marinaduke bet him a dozen that he broke his 
neck in the attempt; and sending a bullet through a poor 
pediar’s pack, because Bob Darrell said the piece wouldn't 


“es 


carry so far.”’ 

“Upon another occasion,’’ begau the exquisite in his 
turn, “* he jumped into a horse-pond after dinner, in order 
to prove it was not six feet deep; and overturned a bottle 
of Eau de Cologne in Lady Emilia’s face, to convince me 
that she was not painted. Poor fellow! the first 
ment cost him a dress, and the second an heiress.” 

* T have heard,” resumed the nobleman, “ that he lost 
by lampooning the may or; and was 


experi 





his election for 
dismissed from his place in the treasury tor challenging 
Lord C “ad 

* The last accounts I heard of him,” said Caustic, * told 
me, that Lady Tarrell had forbid him her house, for driving 
a pig into her drawing-room; and that young Hawthorn 
had run him through, for boasting of kissing 





his sister's 
hand !”’ 

“ These gentlemen are really too severe,’ remarked 
young Candour to us 

“ Not a jot,’ we said to ourselves. 

** This will be a terrible blow for his sister,” said a young 
man who had been listening in silence. 

“ A fine girl, a very fine girl,”’ said the exquisite. 

* And a fine fortune,” 

“ The mines of Peru are nothing to her 


said the nobleman 

* Nothing at all,” observed the sneerer—* she has no 
property there. But I would not have you caught, Harry ; 
her income was good, but is dipped, horribly dipped 
Guineas melt very fast when the cards are put by them.” 

‘* | was uot aware Maria was a gambler,”’ said the young 
man, much alarmed. 

‘“* Her brother is, sir,” replied his informant. 

The querist looked sorry, but yet relieved. We could 
see that he was not quite disinterested in his inquiries 

“ However,” resumed the young cynic, “ his profusion 
has at least obtained him many noble and wealthy friends.’ 
He glanced at his hearers, and went on: “ No one that 
knew him, will hear of his distresses without being forward 
to relieve them. He will find interest for his money in the 
hearts of his friends.” 

Nobility took snuff; foppery played with his watch-chain ; 
hypocrisy looked grave. There was long silence. 

We ventured to regret the misuse of natural talents, 
which, if properly directed, might have rendered their pos 
sessor useful to the interests of society, and celebrated in 
the records of his country. 
were talking Hebrew. 

“ Very true,”’ said his lordship; “ he enjoys great talents 


Every one stared, as if we 


No man is a nicer judge of horse-flesh. He beats me at bil- 
liards, and Harry at picquet; he’s a dead-shot at a button, 
and can drive his curricle-wheels over a brace of sove- 
reigns 
“ Radicalism,” says Caustic, looking round for a laugh. 
“ He is a great amateur of pictures,” observed the ex- 
quisite, ‘‘ and is allowed to be quite a connoisseur in beau- 


ty; but there’’—simpering—* every one must claim the 


privilege of judging for themselves 


| but the evening before 


rw Upon my word,” said Candour, “ you allow poor 


Charles too little. I have no doubt he has great courage— 
though, to be sure, there was a whisper that young Haw- 
thorn found him rather shy; and I am convinced he is very 
generous, though I must confess that | have it from good 
authority, that his younger brother was refused the loan of 
a hundred, when Charles had pigeoned that fool of a nabob 
I would stake my existence that 
he is a man of unshaken honour, though, when he eased 
Lieutenant Hardy of his pay, there certainly was an awk- 
ward story about the transaction, which was never pro- 


| perly cleared up; I hope that, when matters are properly 


investigated, he will be liberated from all his embarrass- 


| ments; though Lam sorry to be compelled to believe that 


he has been spending double the amount of his income an- 
nually, But I trust that all will be adjusted. I have no 
doubt upon the subject.”’ 

* Nor I,” said Caustic. 

“ We shall miss him prodigiously at the club,"’ said the 


| dandy, with a slight shake of the head 


“ What a bore !" replied the nobleman, with along yawn 

We could hardly venture to express compassion for a 
character so despicable. Our auditors, however, enter- 
tained very different opinions of right and wrong! 

** Poor fellow ! he was much to be pitied—had done some 
very foolish things—to say the truth, was a sad scoundrel— 
but then he was always so mad.” 

And having come unanimously to this decision, the con- 
clave dispersed, 

Charles gave an additional proof of his madness, within 
The 


verdict of the coroner's inquest confirmed the judgment of 


a week after this discussion, by swallowing laudanum 
his four friends, For our own parts, we must pause before 
we give in to so dangerous a doctrine. Here is a man who 
has outraged the laws of honour, the ties of relationship, 
and the duties of religion ; he appears before us in the triple 
Yet his 


follies, his vices, his crimes, are all palliated, or even ap- 


character of a libertine, a swindler, and a suicide 


plauded, by this specious facon de parler— He was mad— 
quite mad!" 





THE DRAMA. 





THE SUPERNATURAL CHARACTERS 
OF SHAKSPEARE. 


BY THE LATE HENRY NEELE. 





He was the soul of genius, 
And all our praises of him are like waters 
Drawn (rom a spring, that still rise toll, and leave 
Phe part remaining greatest.” 

Ir is one of the most striking peculiarities in the genius 
of Shakspeare, that, although he is emmently the poet of 
nature, and exhibits her with singular felicity in her ordi- 
nary and every-day attire, yet that, when he gets “ beyond 
this visible, diurnal sphere,’ he surpasses all other writers 
in the extraordinary power and invention which he displays 
in the delineation of supernatural beings. It has been just- 
ly remarked, that in his most imaginary characters he can 
not be so properly said to go beyond nature, as to carry 
nature along with him, into regions which were before un- 
known to her. There is such an extraordinary propriety 
and consistency in his supernatural beings, and every thing 
which they say and do is in such strict accordance with the 
character with which he bas invested them, that we at once 
become, as it were, denizens of the imaginary world which 
the potent art of the poet has conjured around us; the mar 
vellous merges into the probable, and astonishment and 
surprise are changed into intense mterest and powerful 
sympathy. Shakspeare is the only poet who effects this: 
at least to the same extent. The of other writers 
pleases and surprises us but in that of Shakspeare we are 
We are as much under the influence 


magic 


thoroughly wrapt up. 
of the wand of Prospero as are Ariel and Caliban; the pre 
sence of the Weird Sisters on the blasted heath, arrests 
our attention as strongly as it did that of Macbeth and 
Banquo; and the predictions of the prophetic spirits on 
the eve of the battle of Bosworth, ring as fearfully and as 


solemnly in our ears, as they did in those of the conscious 


usurper. The great secret of all this is, the wonderful art 
with which the character of these visitants from another 
world is sustained, and in which they are not surpassed by 
any of our author’s representations of mere humanity 
Ariel is as perfect and harmonious a picture as Miranda 
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or Ferdinand; and, above all, the witches in “* Macbeth,” 
are creations on which the poet has lavished all his skill, 
and exhausted all his invention 

The supernatural machinery of which he makes the 
most frequent use, is founded upon the popular belief im 
ghosts. This is a superstition which has existed im all 
ages and countries, aud among all classes and conditions 
of men. There are many who affect to despise it, but it 
is scarcely too much to say that there never existe d an in- 
dividual who was not, at some period or other, under the 
influence of the feelings which such a beliet excites, 


The “saint, the sayage, and the sé the man of let- 





ters, and the uninformed peasant; the child of science, who 
can explain the structure of the universe; and even the 
skeptic—Hobbes, for stance, among many others—who 
refuse to give credence to any written revelation of the 
will of the Creator, have all contessed that 


‘There are more things ta heaven and earth 


* Than are dreamed of in our philo 





Hence this belief has become an engine of most potent in- 
fluence in the hands of the poet; since by it he could work 
nkind, 


antiquity, and those of Spain and Italy, and above all, 


The great authors of 





ipon the feelings of all 


those of the north of Europe, the countries of cloud and 
mist, the 


“Lands of brown heath and shaggy wood 
* Lands of the mountain and the flood, 





where the phenomena of vature are such powerful auxili 
aries to a live'y imagination and a credulous understand 
ing, all these have delighted in breaking down the barrier 
between the corporeal and the spiritual world, and m 
haking our dispositions 
“With thoughts beyond the reaches of our soul 
The most distinguished writers of our own age have not 


neglected to avail themselves of this popular superstition 





if such it must be called. Coleridg Ancient Mariner: 
Lord Byron's ** Mantred,”’ and 


that masterpiece of the mighty wizard of the north, the 


of Cormth;" and 





* Bride of Lammermoor are proofs, among innumera 
ble others, of the ability which our contemporaries have 
evinced, when they have ventured to litt up the veil which 
shrouds the secrets of the spuritual world 

It is, therefore, not surprising that Shakspeare should 
have enrolled these shadowy bemgs among his drama 
persone ; or that tn his management of them he should 
have displayed cousummate genius, The introduction to 
Hamlet, 


Just as our teelings are powerfully excited 


the entrance of the vhost m shows infinite taste 
and judgment 
by the 
ing, the speaker ts tnterrapted by 





arration of tts appearance on the foregome even 
majesty of buried Den- 
mark’’ once more standing betore him 


« The bell thea beatioag one 
* But sott, break off 


look where it "nes arn 
then the solemn adjurations to it to speak; the awful silence 
which it maintains; the impotent attempts to strike it; and 
the exclamation of Horatio, when it elides away 

We dou wrong, beng so majesticn 

*To fer tt the show of violence, 
present to us that shadowy and indistinet, but at the same 
time appalling and fearfully mteresting picture, which con 
stitutes one of the highest efforts of the sublinn The in 
The language of 
It is not of 


this world. Ut savours of the last long re sting-place of mor 


terview with Hamlet is a masterpiece 
this awful visitant is admirably characteristi 
tality ; It evinces 
little of human teeling and frailty. 


‘ot worms, aud graves, and epitaphs 
Vengeance is the only 
passion which has survived the wreck of the body: and it 
is this passion whic h has burst the cerement of the grave 
and sentits occupant to revisit the glimpses of the moon 

Its discourse is of murder, suflering, and revenee ind 
gives us awful glimpses of that prisou-house, the detuils of 
which are not permitted to “ears of flesh and blood 

' 


Whether present or absent, we are continually reminded 


of this perturbe lb spirit When on the stage, “it harrows 


us with fear and wonder; and when absent, we see it in 





its influence on the persons of the drama, especially Ham 
let, The sensations of herror and revenge which at first 
possess the mind of this prince; then his tardiness and 


irresolution, which are chided by the reappearance of the 


spectre j and his tears, notwithstandine all the evidence to 
the contrary, that it may be an evil spirit, which— 

“Out of his wealness a his mela 

* Abuses him to dawn bin,’ 
form one of the most aflecting and interesting pict 


the whole range of Shakspeare’s drama: 


rhe spirits of the murdered victims cf the usurper Ri- 
chard, are also admirably mtroduced; but they do not oc- 
cupy So prominent a station in the drama as the ghost in 
** Hamlet.” 
Brutus, is a brief but awtul visitation, and the mind of the 


The apparition of Julius Cesar in the tent of 


spectator is finely prepared for it by the unnatural drowsi- 
ness wiuich possesses all the attendants. 

The ghost of Banquo exists only im the disordered mind 
of Macbeth; and we think that the efiect would be prodi- 
giously mereased, if the managers would listen to the opi- 
nious of the best critics, and forbear to present it belore our 


visual organs. But what shall we say of the weird sisters 


and of their unutterable occupation ? 


How now, ve secret, black, and midnight bags 

W hat is't ye do?” 

\ deed without a name 

This is the true sublime; it is composed of the essential 

clements of sublimity; and the most highly-wrought de- 
scription of their employment would produce an effect in- 
finitely mferior to the simple brevity of this reply. The 
miod wanders tnto the pathless field of horrible tmnaginings. 
From the moment that Macbeth encounters them ou the 
blasted heath, he is impelled along his mevitable path by 
their spells, His mind is troubled with * thick-coming 
fancies :” his “ face is a book where men may read strange 
matters ‘things bad begun, make strong themselves by 
ill:”’ until at length, he ts 


in blood 


Stept in se far, that should be wad 
Returning were as tedious as go o'er 





ne more 


and his unearthly tempters complete thei horrid task and 
gai their prey 

Fhe fairies in A Midsummer Night's Dream” are of 
a nature as essentially and distinctly different as celestial 
from infernal, or light from darkness. Even “that shrewd 
and knavish sprite’ Puck, is but mischievous only, not 
wicked ; and Oberon, and Titania, and all their eltish troop, 
are untainted with any fiendish attributes, and almost with 
out any touches of mortaity The “ delicate Ariel” ts ano- 
ther still-varying creation of the same gifted pencil; made 
still more effective by its contrast with the monster Cali 
ban—"‘that thing of darkness’ —‘as disproportioned in 


lus manners as in his shape 


Whose mothe: Was a witch; and one so stron 
Phat contd ¢ lI the moon, make ¢ and flows 
And deal in ber command, without her power 
But to do ample justice to all the supernatural charac- 


ters of Shakspeare, would demand a volume, not an essay 
and however treque ntly we may have perused the magn 
page whi h cives these airy nothings a local habitation 
and a name,” it ts still untiring, and stull new, And though 
the all-potent art which gave ut lite, and breath, and being 
is extinet; though the charm be broken, and the power 


lost; vet stull— 


Our mighty bard's victorious liys 
t t t t u praise 
Ar with bopeless anguish dumb 
Yu the centurnes lo cone 








THE COUNTRY MAIDEN. 





The sweet country maiden, she gets up betimes 


Taking her kids to feed out on the 





On the grass, on the grass—ah! the sly little lass 
Her eves make me follow with mine as they pass 
Iam sure they'd make day in the unddle of oigat 
Then she goes, the first thing, to the tountam hard by 
lreading the turf with her tresh naked teet— 
Naked teet, naked teet—O so light and so sweet 
Dhrough the thyme and the myrtles they go so complet 
Acal she makes up a lap which she fills tall of thowers, 
Then she tucks uj her sleeves to wash her sweet face 
And her hands. and her neck, and her bosom so white— 
lier bosom so w e—with a gentle delight 
I never beheld s a beautifal sight; 
It makes the place sale wheresoever it turn 


Aud sometines she sa rustical sone, 


Which makes the kids dauce 


nid the shee} 


The sheep also—t ey har! ind they o 
The goats with the kids, all so mernily O 
You would think they all tried to see who could dance best 
And sometimes, upon a green meadow Ive seen her 
Make lithe garlands of beautitul Qowers 
QO, most beautitul fowers—which last ber for hours 
And the great ladies make them for their paramours 
But all of them learn from my sweet country lass 


And then inthe evening she es home to bed 


i+) 
ces and things— 


Bare-footed, and loos ning her 


Hier laces and t iws—and she laughs and she s 


And leaps all the bar ks with one of her springs 


And t! my ect manten she passes ber tune 


DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 








FAMILY ECONOMY. 


THERE is nothing which goes so far towards placing 
young people beyond the reach of poverty, as economy in 
the management of thew domestic affairs. It is as much 
impossible to get a ship across the Atlantic with half a do 
zen butts started, or as many bolt-holes in her hull, as t 
conduct the concerns of a tamily without economy. [rt 
matters not whether a man turnish little or much for hi 
family, if there is a continual leakage in the kitchen or in 
the parlour, it runs away, he knows not how; and that de 
mon, wasle, cries more, like the horseleech’s daughter, un 
ul he that provides has no more to give. It is the husband's 
duty to bring into the house, and it is the duty of the wife 
to see that nothing goes wrongtully out of it—not the least 
article, however unimportant in itself, for it establishes a 
precedent; nor under any pretence, for it opens the doo: 
for ruin to stalk in, and he seldom leaves an opportunity 
unimproved A man gets a wite to look after his affairs 
to assist him in his journey through life; to educate and 
prepare his children for a proper station in life, and not to 
dissipate his property. The husband's interests should by 
the wife’s care, and her greatest ambition carry her no fu 
ther than his welfare and happiness, together with that ot 
her children. This should be her sole aim, and the theatre 
of her exploits is in the bosom of her family, where sh« 
may do as much towards making a fortune as he possibly 

It is not the mo- 
it is what is saved 
\ good and prudent husband makes a 
deposit of the fruits of his labour with his best friend ; and 


can in the counting-room or workshop 
ney earned that makes a man wealthy ; 


from his earnings 


if that friend be not true to him, what has he to hope? If 
he dare not place confidence in the companion of his bosom 
where is he to place it? A wife acts not for herself only 
but she is the agent of many she loves, and she is bound 
to act for their good, and not for her own gratification 
Her husband’s good is the end at which she should aim 
his approbation is her reward, Self-gratification in dress 
or indulgence in appetite, or more company than his purse 
The first adds va 
the second tastens a doctor's bill to 


can eutertam, are ¢€ qually pernicious 
nity to extravagance 
along butcher's account; and the latter brings intempe- 
rance, the worst of all evils, in its train 





WHO IS SHE 
There is not a question that betrays greater anxiety than 
‘Who is she 


stantly strikes, and inquiry is everlastingly hummed. The 


Any thing beautiful im a fair stranger in 


leas of beauty are almost as various as the different lines 
Feeling does not follow at al! 
times those ideas, but the secret spell of sympathy influ 


of the human countenance 


ences the heart, and we are oftentimes in love without ad 
miring. Some amateurs there are who prefer the display 
of a well-turned ankle to all other considerations, while 
many are in raptures atthe “ dignity of love,” of action 
the gracetul step, the beaming eye, or the heavenly smile 
but there are thousands whose sullen souls, like “ lamps a 
sepulchres,”” are unmoved by either. Peace to all such 
the power of attraction grows with the intensity of heat 
and those that have tt not, cannot expect to be entertaine: 
whent ey cannot contribute to enjoyment, 

Iho is she?” rushes into the tender bosom when sh« 
* Whois she? 


} 


eye of the gallant, when cheered by the prospect of an 


views a dangerous rival glances from t! 
vgreeable change, or a charming variety ; and the fortune 
hunter, when a hint ts dropped, teazes vou with import 
Hho is she? 


newsmonger, that he may entertam the next acquaintane 


nities repeats the scandal-bearer and tt 


with his tres acquisitions “the he flashes fro 
the poking stare of the dandy, when he pops his eve throug 
the quizzing-glass upon a strange charmante! and“ 
s sh roshes trom the eager cestures of old Teaz! 
when his sirivelled up heart is subdued by graces that des 
pise his umbeciity achusetts J 








THE RAINBOW, RAIN, &c. 


A rambow can only occur when the clouds containing 
depositing the ram are opposite to the sun; and in t 


evening the rainbow is in the east, and in the morning 






the west: and as our heavy rains in this climate e usualy 
brought by the westerly wind, a rainbow in the west ind 


cates that the bad 


by the wind, t 


weather is on the re 











u 
d 
y 
le 
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s; whereas the rainbow in the east proves that the rain 
u these clouds ts passing from us. When the swallows fly 
high, fine weather is to be expected or continued ; but when 
they fly low, or close to the ground, rain is almost surely 
approaching. This is explained as follows: swallows 
pursue the flies and goats, and flies and gnats usually de- 
light in warm strata of air; and as warm air is lighter, and 
nsually moister, than cold air, when the warm strata of air 
are high there is less chance of moisture being thrown down 
from them by the mixture with cold air; but when the 
warm and moist air ts close to the surtace, it ts almost cer- 
tain that, as ine cold air flows down into it, a deposition of 


water will take place Edin. New Phit. Jour 





A BLOW-UP. 


A few weeks since, the good people that dwell in the little 


illage of Triana, on the banks of the Tennessee, m the 
county of Madison aud state of Alabama, being much ata 
loss forthe wherewithal to complete a church, resolved on 
i dramatic etiort for the accomplishment of Uns purpose. 
Accordingly, after some deliberation, the tragedy of “ Pr 
erro” was selected. Thespiaus are ever fond of the lragre 
muse, and suitable preparations were made to astonish, 
electrify, and horrify the eager and delighted multitude that 
flocked from the village aud adjacent country to “see a 
play.” For a while, our Thespians were “ at iault’”” about 
the representation of a sform that occurs in a very iiterest- 
ng part of the story. A storm without thunder and light- 
ning would never do at all, At length, a piece of sheet-iron 
ind a quantity of powder were obtamed, and it was sup- 
» on one and tlashing the other as an 


co 


posed, that beatu 





.ccompaniment, would be a * most apt’ imitation, aud 
ould not fail of producing effect. The room was crowded 
to overflowing—the entertainment proceeded, and the 
torm in all its grandeur and maguificence came on. Two 
t the corps were ready at the posts, to manutacture a 
lue portion of thunder and lightning. Rap—rap—rap went 
the sheet-iron, and itthundered! Flash went the powder— 
and it lightened! The children were alarmed—the ladies 
were really apprehensive that the flood of ram would burst 


ipon them—wiile the men declared it was the most na- 


tural thing” they had ever seen ia their lives. The effect 
was fine! At this critical moment the canister of powder 
took fire, and in an instant, *‘ Jupiter Tonans” and bis 
coadjutor of the “ forked element” were blown “ sky high 
The “red right arm” of the “thunderer” was somewhat 
lacerated, whilst he who, but a tew minutes before, heid the 
winged lightning” in his hand, now found himself burut, 
scorched, and singed in a very paintul, though act im a 


dangerous manner. The sufierers were speedily conveyed 


home, and their wounds dressed ; but during this paintal 
peration they uttered furious and bitter imprecations 
gainst home-made thunder and lightning This thing, of 
i flash of lightning slippmg out of one’s hand, and singeing 
off his eve-lashes, burning his hair, blacking and scorching 
is face, is, without doubt, a very ugly business, and should 


carefully guarded agaist by all Thespians, Nasb. Rep 





EXTRACT. 
It is almost as difficult to make a man unlearn his errors 
s his knowled 


n-information ; 





ge. Mal-information is more t opeless than 
for error is always more busy than igno 
mece lenorance is a blank sheet, on which we may 
vrite; but error is a scribbled one, en which we must first 
rase Ienorance is contented to stand still, with her back 
» the truth; but error is more presumptuous, and proceeds 
inthe same direction Ignorance has no light, but error 
lows a fulse one Phe consequence is, that error, when 
ne retraces her footsteps, has turther to £° before she can 


rrive at the truth, than ignorance 





THE HATTER AND RUSTIC. 


There are tricks in a’ trades but ours,” as the lawver 
ud to his client.—An honest rustic went into the s! op of 
a quaker to buy a hat, for which twenty-five shillings was 
demanded. He offered twenty shillings. “As 1 live. 
aid the quaker, 
price.” “ 4s you live 


ve more moderately, and be hang'd to you 


I cannot afford to give it thee at that 
exclaimed the countryman, “ then 
Friend,’ 
said the quaker, “thou shalt have the bat for nothing. | 
we sold hats for twenty years, and my trick was never 


nd ont till now 
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Tales of Passion, by the author of Gilbert Earle. —Thes« 
are two extremely interesting volumes ; inferior, indeed, to 
Pelham, but not unequal to a competition with almost any 
other of the modern novels. The tales are three in num 
ber: ‘ Alice Lovel,” a story of love and devotion; the 
* Bohemian,’ a powerful romance of love and vengeance 
and * Second Love,” a tender Spanish tale of pure aflec- 
tion. Of these the longest and the best is the * Bohemian.’ 
Phe writer has displayed in it profound knowledge of the 
fierce passions, whose effects it was his purpose to illus- 
trate, great command of language, purity of style, and 
richness of imagination The letters of the reformed Rous 
Savile, m the last story, are admirable ; but for the total ab 
sence ol misanthropy , we might almost « ompare them with 
those masterly articles in Blackwood, entitled the “ Post 
humous Letters of Charles Edwards, esq By the world 
of novel readers, these volumes will be welcomed as a valu 


able acquisition 

Yesterday in Ireland.—Another novel! The time ap 
pears to be rapidly approaching when the inportant pe- 
riods ot Irish history—and they are by no means few oF 
As to Irish 
character, that has been illustrated until the subject is al 


far between—will be illustrated by a novel 


most exhausted ; we are us tamiliar from childhood with it 
as with the very A BC itself, in the writings of Miss Edge- 
worth, Lady Morgan, Mr. Banim, Crofton Croker, aud a 
host of other literary worthiness. Thus we have made a ste p 
in the career of knowledge. tlitherto the aim of Irish wr- 
ters has been to describe and portray the mdividual men 
and women of that very interesting island; now we are 
taught to study the character of classes, and to investigate 
the operation of circumstances upon sects im politics and 
religion. Such has been the object of the author of this 
new work The time he has chosen tor his narratives ts t 
latter part of the reign of Queen Anne; and lis princtpa 
wmecidents arise out of the Constant state of feud between the 
protestants—Irish as well as English—and the « atholics. As 
yet, we have been able to bestow upon the novel but 

hasty perusal; but tt appears to be mteresting, and written 
with some spirit Lhe writer is obviously a catholic, o1 


at least, friendly to “ concession,” and it ts not unproba- 


ble that his production was intended to have some tnflu 
ence upon the decision of the great question which at pre 
sent agitates Great Britain. 

The two Chambers.—We sincerely hope that this sub 


i 
jee t, so important to the welfare of the « ity , will be re paid 
ed by our citizens tn its true light Selfish policy and ¢ 
iuseness have done much, hitherto, to prevent the ad 
of a measure which needs only to be understood to meet 
with universal approbation Phe immense responsibilitee 


restmg on the common council, the ilinita powers and 
authority vested m them, are not paralleled in the case of ar 

other public body in this country, whether civi political 
legislative executive, or rudicial The ehart wii form 

ed them bears its date nearly two hundred years ago, when 
the population of this city was thirty times 
now, and the property over which they exercised control 
one hundred times less. And does not this increase require 
a modification of the governing power When we call to 


mind the frequent abuses of this power, to wlie there is 





neither check nor limit, and which, we are sorry to say 
even public option can scarcely restram, we recollect 
the unwarrantable, and hee s, and unnecessary expen 
ditures of the public money, the passu i oppressive and 
unequal laws, which are sometunes scarcely be carr 
mito effect, to the ann« vance of the citizens . the case 
of opening and wnproring streets—! re they are revoked 
and worse ones enacted wm their place—we say, when all 
these circumstances are taken ito cousideration, #1 het 
the voice of the public call alou etorm’ Butiti I 
we have two councils, one will be t is t lord 
Phis argument succeeds wondertully with those \ se pt 
Judices are so strong that they will listen to no reason, but 
allow their minds to be carried away by empty sound 
Whoever thought of calling the senate of the Ur d States 
a house ef lords, or designate the s ates of the different 


states by this title? And yet, in their instance, the objection 


might be made with far greater plausibility, inasmuch as 
they are elected for a longer number of years than the 
members of assembly, or house of representatives, aud 


have also executive powers of appointment 





, 


them In the case of the tw inches of the cor 


council, it is not intended to make any such distinction 
It is simply separating the aldermen trom the assistant’ 
aldermen, and rendering them a mutual check upon eacl 
other Thus, when one passes a law that is obnoxious t 
the citizens, they may have time to remonstrate before 
passes the second chamber. Many other advantages of i 
sum:lar nature might be enumerated ; but it is unnecessary 


as they will suggest themseives to every reflecting mun 





that is acquamted with the wants and mterests of our va 


ried and tocreasing population 


( s-sireet_—A plan ongmated with the common coun 


cil, not long since, to extend this street, and convert i 


from a receptacle of vice and misery to a decent and hand 


some thoroug htare We trust the project will not be suf 
fered to he dormant, but be pursue din right good earnest 
nutil itis completed li would be a source of ample credit 


to the board, of real imterest to the possessors of property 


m that newhbourhood, and of pride to the city at large 
rhis street has long been viewed with horror and disgust 
by the community, and to pass it, especially after dark, is 
a matter of some risk to both lite and limbs A teow dollars 
evpe nded might be turned to good account, and made avail 
ible in over-proportionate returns. We say this advisedly 
We are aware, at the same time, that the interests of a few 
are al war with this object, as they must be with every ome 
that redounds to public improvement at their own supposed 
cost These tew might be convinced, by sour d argument 
that ther property would mecrease m value it the street 
was once cleared of the woral stain which is lying heavily 
upon it, and that the gain to their pockets, now brought u 
by the wages of sin and corruption, is a reflection upor 


themselves and a disgrace to the city 


Otten as we take the lberty of arraicut 


The Park 


the neghgence of our pructelnc authorities, we are haapy ‘ a 


all times, to bear testimony to all the good acts they per 





torm {mone these we have creat ple sure in notrcm 
the very essential improvements whic the Park has un 
dergone withm a tew weeks past Its appearance ts cal 


culated to gratify the eye and taste of the lounger, and to 
have no very auspicious influence over the minds of thos« 
unfor ule crea es who are about entermg the halls o 
ustice to seek its decisive, uf not always equitable awards 
A goodly and verdant prespect is well calculated to alla 
and calm refles 


rrnuated feeling, and introduce soothing 


tions where before all was bustle and angry turbulence It 


were desirable that this thought should not be lost sighto 


und that the purheus of the hall should participate me the 
ulvantages of unprovement i bridewell, and the jail 
wd their appendages, what do they there, amid the grees 
sward and the shady avenues of elms and sycamores? Why 
ire they o removed, and thus the principle of improve 
nent curried itto its full extent [hey are surely not 

pt there tort purpose ot « vtrast? 

The M inf Are ‘1—I1 us highly respectable an 
useful vehicle of commercial intelligence has lately under 
one mt trie spur otthe ave, a change or metamotl 


hosis. Its sheet has been enlarged, its type umproved, anc 
its editorial department strengthened by the accession otf 


the services of John Ll. Mumford, esq. a scholar, a met 


chant, and a ecutleman of umloubted talents Cnder 
sue an ctiort, it cannot be questioned that this long esta 
shed pape willexaperence such a renovation imiits spi 
and patror eas will ensure vu an exalted rank ano it 
nummere rivals, and extend its sphere of active usctulne 
/ fy —Alt gh the sease vt eneral distress has 
passed away, we still find many te ws patadmg ow 
treets, and unplormg the public be ‘ Why os tho 
Wiy are pot means taken to prevent ¢ continuation of 
u evil which, of allowed to grow, will soon darken th 
» wit ts disgt ‘ Example is contagious, and cor 
passion to those miuseralel wretches Who once take up t 
vest trade of askin slins, ts the treatest encouragcmel 
t tcanu le eld tte them multiplication Why do s 
i public autt ritvees take this matter m hand’? Or do the 
mean to grant heense to be ars’ It might be rendered 
source of public revenue, Letthem try u. itis notw 


than recening pay from the lnquer venders of Alsat 


Where, to are the ward commiuttec They were cal 
ited aud expected to do mut vod, but us yet, they have 
done nothing Now is the time, or never lo wan tll t 
wound has broken open afresh, will be too late Admini 
ter a radical remedy to the constitution aud wt will new 
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The bird that throughthe sum- mer sky, Now 
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bright-ness on his glit-t'ring wing, And glad-ness_~ in his eye, He fear-less - ly pur - sues his way, 
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But when the fowler’s cruel sport He then shall look, as now I look, 2 And thine itis that I, bereft 2 Thy words have been a blighting spel! 

Has marred his pleasant song, z Upon the distant sky, : Of all that makes life dear, t Thy smile a curse to me; 
And, wounded sore, upon the earth $ And sadly think on moments past, $ Must bear the deeply-rankling shait, 2 And welcome now is any fate, 

His limbs are stretched along, ? As I do—with a sigh. 2 And shed the secret tear. 3 So tis not shared with thee. 

LINES I do not love thee !—yet, when thou art gone, And oft I catch them smiling as they pass, 
BY MISS SHERIDAN. I hate the sound—though those who speak be dear— Because they see me gazing where thou art. 
Which breaks the lingering echo of the tone 

1 po not love thee '—no! I do not love thee Thy voice of music leaves upon my ear 

And yet when thou art absent I am sad, ; ‘ . GEORGE P. MORRIS, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 


I do not love thee '—yet thy speaking eyes, 
With their sweet, bright, and most expressive hue 
Between me and the midnight heaven arise 
Oftener than any eyes | ever knew. 


The Mirror is printed and published every Saturday, foi 
the proprietor, at No. 163 William-street, between Beek 
man and Ann streets, by Daniel Fanshaw.—Terms, Fov 
Dollars per annum, payable in advance.—No subscription 
received for a less term than one year 


And envy even the blue sky above thee, 
Whose quiet stars may see thee and be glad 


1 do not love thee !—yet I know not why, 
Whate'er thou doest, seems well done, to me— 
And often in my solitude I sigh, §  L know I do not love thee! yet, alas! 
That those | do love are not more like thee Others will scarcely trust my candid heart— 
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